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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 

Ovn subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper. It signifies the time 
to which they have paid. By our terms, money paid 
after three months from such date must be at the rate of 
S3ayear, It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only fire months’ paper. 
Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
ed, is at our risk. Money orders, or drafts for large 
unounts, payable to our order, are preferred. 





Special Notice. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FarMER 
will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered, The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscription ends. All money 
sent us within three months of the commencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ae° See Third Page for Terms, &c. .¢@ 
Subscribers will observe the date on the la- 
ls with which their papers are addressed. This date 
When a 
new payment is made, this date will be imme- 
diately altered, so that the label is @ constant 
receipt in full for the time which the subscriber 
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Editorial, 
PESTS OF THE . iensiiee’ 


EGION is their name 
and voracious are their 


THIRD CLASS WOOLS. 

A few weeks since we published an extract 
from the response of the Secretary of the 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association to resolu- 
tions of the Windham County, Vt., Wool 
Growers’ Society, expressing fears that large 
quantities of clothing wool were imported un- 
der the provision for carpet wool, and paying 
only three cents per pound duty. 

Dr. Randall, has commenced a review in 
the Rural New Yorker of the positions as- 
sumed by Mr. Hayes. He admits that wools 
of each class can be, and actually are, used to 
some extent in the fabrics to which the other 
classes are specially adapted. He says ‘‘a 
comparatively small portion of carpet wool is 
manufactured into coarse blankets; possibly 
it or its noils are sometimes made into a very 
low order of clothing goods; and we should 
not by any means dare swear that some of it 
does not get into combing fabrics. But, in the 
first place, it cannot in the present condition 
of things in our country, be profitably used 
in these ways to any serious extent; and, sec- 
ondly, the slight loss of protection thus in- 
curred by the American growers is compen- 
sated by the use of their wools in carpets.” 

He then admits that it would he impracti- 
cable to enforce a law based exclusively on 
the possible use to which wool could be ap- 
plied, but he believes the essential object of 
the wool grower—protection from foreign 
competing wools—was about as well accom- 
plished in both form and matter, as is often 
done in tariff legislation. He then says :— 


While we concur with the Bulletin in regard to 
the objects and meaning of the law, to the extent 
above stated, we cannot concur in its view—taken 
its full latitude—that “there is nothing in this 
agreement (the agreement between the joint com- 
mittees) by which it can be remotely inferred that 
all wools, suitable for clothing purposes, were to 
be subjected to the increased duty; and that none 
but carpet wools should remain in the class upon 
which the duty was not to be increased.” The 
reasoning and illustrations which follow seem to 
show that the Bulletin claims that in the designa- 
tion “carpet and other similar wools,” the term 
“similar wools” was intended to cover other twools 
beside carpets wools. We cannot by any means 
accept this interpretation. We have already ad- 
mitted that carpet wools proper may be and are 
used to some extent in other fabrics. The best 
known and most distinctly characterized carpet 
wools are enumerated in class three, and the ad- 
ditional words “similar wools,”’ merely bring within 





habits. They come} 
unbidden, in endless | 
varieties and forms. | 
They attack every | 
animal and | 
vegetable; the hens! 
and the currants, the! 


hogs and the roses, | 
the horses and the} 
grain, the cattle and | 
the grass, the sheep 
and the beans, the 
dogs and the potatoes, | 
and, thanks to their | 
greedy appetite, they | 


| 


thing, 





devour each other when they find nothing else 
to do. 

Now that the currant worm is taking a nap, | 
or passing through some of the forms which | 
insects so readily assume in order to continue 
their mischief, we have another, which for 
bulk, destructive habits and ugliness of ap-| 
pearance, surpasses all that have come yet. | 
H[e may be found on the outer twigs of the | 
elm, willow and perhaps other trees. greg 
ing in groups, like the deadly sirocco or ty- 
phoon, he destroys every thing he passes over. 
In outline he is black and as ugly as sin, and | 
resembles a large oak log stuck full of steel 
points a foot in length, though not, perhaps, | 
quite as big as a large oak log! But it is| 
easy enough to imagine him so. 

Harris calls the butterfly from which the | 
ugly looking fellow proceeds, the <Antiopa | 
butterfly, and says their caterpillars live | 
together in great numbers on the poplar, | 
willow, and elm, on which the first broods | 
may be found early in June. They are black, | 
minutely dotted with white, with a row of | 
eight dark brick-red spots on the top of the | 
back. The head is black and rough with pro- 
jecting points ; 
six or seven on each segment, except the first, 
are black, stiff, and branched, and the inter- 
mediate legs are reddish. When fully grown 


the spines, of which there are 


they measure an inch and three-quarters in | 
length, and appear very formidable with their 


thorny armature, which is doubtless intended 
to defend them from their enemies. It was| 
formerly supposed that they were venomous, | 
and capable of inflicting dangerous wounds; | 
and within my remembrance many persons 
were so much alarmed on this account as to 
cut down all the poplar trees around their 
dwellings. This alarm was unfounded; for, 
although there are some caterpillars that have | 
the power of inflicting venomous wounds with 


their spines and hairs, this is not the case | 
with those of the Antiopa butterfly. The 
only injury which can be laid to their charge, 


| been heretofore usually imported into the United 


| ble for those purposes are distinctly included in 
| Class one. 


| ries between clothing, combing and carpet wools 


| WHITEWASH THAT WILL NOT RUB 


| insects, and 


jis to be used indoors, mix half a pailful of lime 


jlime can be rabbed off when prepared in this 
| manner. 


jand 7. 


that class all such wools of like character as have 


States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria and else- 
where.” This is no extension of the boundaries 
of that class in respect to character or quality. 
All the wools not of “like character”"—though 
they may be very near to it—or imported from 
the same countries, are by express provision in- 
cluded in class one. The law is clear and ex- 
pliciton this head; and the joint committee so 
understood it when they agreed onthe draft of 
the law. The standard samples at the Custom 
Houses were approved of by the Growers’ com- 
mittee appointed to examine them, on that and 
no other understanding. 

We think, also, it is going too far to say—at 
least, as the words are likely to be generally in- 
terpreted—that there is nothing in the agreement 
ofthe Joint Committee by which it can be “re- 
motely inferred” that all wools suitable for cloth- 
ing purposes were to be subjected to the increased 
duty. Literally, this is true, if there are any 
wouls among carpet wools proper, as defined by 
the act, which are “suitable” for clothing pur- 
poses, and not otherwise. All other wools suita- 


, I In the agreement of the Joint Com- 
mittee it was, we know, the intention of one side— 
and the same intention was avowed by the other 
side—to make character as strictly as practicable 
the basis of classification; to make the bounda- 


as clearly defined as the case admitted of. And 
We are not willing to let any statement which can 
be either interpreted or misinterpreted into a dif- 
ferent view of the facts, appear in the official or- 
gan of the National Association of Wool Mann. 

carers, without expressing our dissent. 

Some other points in which we disagree with 
the Bulletin, will receive our attention next week 
if our health permits. 


| to my drains. 


Vice Presidents; Z. E. Jameson, Irasburgh, and 
T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Secretaries ; 1. N. Cush- 
man, Irasburg, Treasurer. - 





Fatt Carg or Stock.— The Maine Farmer 
gives an abstract of Mr. Willard’s Lectures at 
Orono, on dairy farming. In closing his remarks 
onthe care of stock, he says:—It requires one- 
fourth more food to winter a cow if she come to 
the barn in a poor condition. At no other season 
of the year is so much care needed as in late au- 
tumn and so little care exercised. Frosts affect 
the grass to such a degree that it is not a good 
plan to keep cows in the pasture without addi- 
tional food after the first hard frosts. Barns should 
be warm and well ventilated, and by so construct- 
ing them as to secure these two conditions a large 
amount of food will be economized. 





Triat or an American Steam PLovau 
IN Boston.—Most of the readers of the 
Farmer will remember the illustration of the 
Standish Steam Plough that we published 
last year, (Monthly, page 428.) This plough 
or rather cultivator, was invented in Cali- 
fornia, where two of them are now in use. 
The machine that was recently tested in South 
Boston was made in this city under the super- 
intendence of the inventor, Mr. P. H. Stand- 
ish. The Advertiser says that the results of 
the trial here were quite satisfactory. The 
machine was easily directed by two guiding 
wheels in front, and moved over the ground 
making the dirt fly, and completely breaking 
up the ground to the depth of eight inches. 
The principle seems to be a correct one, and 
though this trial showed some slight defects, 
they can be easily remedied and another trial 
will be had at an early day. The power of 
the engine was thirty horse. 





Marine Corrs.—A few weeks ago we no- 
ticed the sale to a Boston gentleman by J. H. 
Gilbreth of one of the colts of his horse known 
as ‘‘Gilbreth Knox,” for $5000. The Maine 
Farmer mentions the sale of two other colts 
of this horse, one called the ‘Geo. Furber” 
Colt, to O. M. Shaw of Bangor; and ‘‘Silver 
Eye” to W. T. Pierce of Bangor. The Wa- 
terville Mail mentions the sale of another colt 
called ‘Lively Times,” to G. J. Shaw, of 
Burnham, and adds, from the sales this Spring 
from Mr. Gilbreth’s stables and those of farm- 
ers in this vicinity, it will be noticed that Gil- 


in his work on Poultry, says, at two periods of 
their lives turkeys are very apt to die; first, about 
the third day after they are hatched ; and, second, 
when they throw out what is called the “red 
head,” which they do at about six weeks old. 
The latter is a very critical period in the life of a 
turkey—much more so than the period of moult- 
ing. A shower, even in warm weather, or damp 
ground, will often carry off half a large brood. 
The food should be increased at this time, and 
rendered more nutritious by adding boiled eggs, 
wheaten flour, bruised hemp seed, or a few bruised 
beans. 

Mr. H. A. Sumner, of Brandon, Vermont, in 
an article in the Farmer of June, 1867, says that 
young turkies should not be allowed to ramble 
until the dew is off, be returned to the coop nights, 
and not allowed out on rainy days. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE, 


It is my intention to start in the strawberry 
business, and would inquire through your valua- 
ble paper, which is the best time to transplant the 
plants,—whether in the fall or spring; and also, 
which kind of berry does the best on sandy soil 

Southern If this 


jusetts ? 
fali should I be able to get any fruit next season 
from the plants so set? Is it best to mulch straw- 
berries in the spring to keep the sand from the 
berries during rain storms ? T. WH. M. 

New Bedford, Mass., July, 1870. 

ReMArks.—The spring is usually supposed to 
be the best time to set strawberry plants, though 
we have been successful in setting the plants early 
in August. If dry weather follows, they must be 
plentifully watered, especially if on sandy land. 
In field culture, there would be less risk in spring 
setting than in August. 

It is not usual to take much fruit from the plants 
the first year, as it is supposed to be more profit- 
able to let the plants get thoroughly rooted before 
they produce fruit. 

The Wilson's Albany is said by one of our largest 
cultivators to be “the best for market and the 
poorest for the table!" When thoroughly ripe, 
however, it is spirited and excellent, although still 
too acid for some tastes. : 

It is a good plan to mulch the plants, as it not 
only keeps the fruit from the ground, hut keeps 
the soil moist. 

The strawberry plant will bear high manuring, 
and be all the better for it. 





OX WOUNDED BY A MOWING MACHINE. 


I have an ox that was cut with a mowing ma- 
chine about ten days since. The wound is some 
three or four inches above the fetlock, and the 
cord is apparently about half cut off; being cut 
more on one side of the leg than the other. A 
mass looking like proud flesh about the size of an 
English walnut projects from the wound. The 
leg is some swollen. The ox walks, but is 
very lame. At first I closed up the wound, and 
put on a tarred bandage, which after about three 
days I took off and applied cold water, then a lini- 





breth Knox stock stands at the head, amongst 
first class horse men. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





| 


| 





DRAINING. 
Information is wanted in relation to underdrain- | 
ing land that has a tight, pan subsoil, which holds 
water late in the spring; is smart, powerful land, 
will produce large crops of grass, corn, or grain, | 
when the season is not toowet. Now, what I want 
to know, is, will it pay or be profitable to make 
drains across this field or up and down, (as the! 
land cants sufficient for the water to run either 
way,) and lay stone drains and fill in with small | 
stone, of which there seems to be plenty on and! 
in the ground ? 
I have had no practical experience in draining 
land ; all I know is what I have read in agricultu- 
ral papers. 1 do not want you to tell me that tile 
are best for drains, for there are none made in this 
place or near here, and to bring them on the rail- | 
road would be too expensive. 
I might answer some of the numerous questions 
that have been asked in the FaArmex the past year, 
but I will wait and see what you say in relation | 
Joun L. Jones, 
Ripley, Maine, 1870. 
Remarxs.—On such land as you describe, there 
fe me dowhe iu VME MME Wet te rromld be protien 
ble to drain by the use of stones. To make a} 
sure thing of it, we would advise that the work be | 
done in a thorough manner. Judge French, in his | 
excellent work on ‘‘Farm Drainage,’’ says :—‘‘In 





It is not only a common, but a very wholesome 
practice, to use whitewash. It preserves wood | 
work, renders it disagreeable as the habitation of | 
promotes health. Thousands of | 


the ceilings of their rooms, and even the walls are | 


| often indebted to it, where paper and paint can- | 


not be afforded. It is cheap and easily applied. 
The outsides of 
washed, and leantos and horse stalis are quite fre 
quently covered with it, and are 
wholesome by its use. | 
One objection to it, as commonly used, is that | 

! 


| 


it rubs off easily when touched, and spoils the 
Sunday coat or best hat. It is annoying to go in- 
to church, or through the street, with broad lines 
of white drawn on onés back, to say nothing of | 
spoiling the cloth. To prevent all this, if the wash 


and water, take halfa pint of flour and make a 
starch of it, and pour it into the whitewash while 
hot. Stir it well and make it ready by thinning | 
it for use. A little glue will answer the same pur- | 
pose. If for out-door work, add a little salt and | 
boiled rice, made thin. 


Scarcely a particle of the 


NoktuamMprTon, Mass.—The Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden Agricultural Society has issued 
its programme for its fifty-second annual cattle 
show and exhibition, at Northampton, October 6 
This society proposes to pay at the rate 
of 12 cents per mile for travel on premium cattle 


| driven ten miles or more; and six cents per mile 


is that of despoiling of their foliage some of | on those driven more than five and less than ten 
our most ornamental trees, and this is enough | miles—the same competitor to receive only one 
to induce us to take all proper measures for | travel. Travel may also be allowed to unsuccess- 
exterminating the insects, short of destroying | ful competitors, in case they appear deserving. 
the trees that they infest. He has sometimes | The conditions of entry are calculated to draw out 


clay or hard pan, such a drain [stones] may be | 
made durable, with proper care, but it must be 


laid deep enough to be beyond the effect of the 


treading of cattle and of loaded teams and the 
common action of frost." A drain between three 
and four feet deep will be more sure to carry the 


than one laid a foot or more less. 
It will be well, too, to consider which will be 


barns are sometimes white- | Stones of considerable size, in the bottom of the | works of fiction too much afloat. 


ditch, cover with flat stones, either in a triangular 


or hay, and fill to the surface with earth; or fill 
over the duct with small stones a portion of the 
way to the surface, and finish with earth. 

Our own opinion, based upon some experience, 


| 


| is, that the smal! stones would be injurious rather 


than beneficial. They would allow a pretty free 

passage for the water to carry down with it sand | 
and fine soil, which would gradually fill the duct 
and afford fine nestling places for moles. The | 
moles are busy people, frequently passing up and | 


| down from the stones to the surface, and thereby | 


leaving numerous holes where the water can run | 


| down in volume during showers, and take the 
| earth along with it. 


On the contrary, if the duct is covered with turf, | 


earth, the water could not rush down through it, 


or fall in drops, but when the soil is filled with all | tas ‘we have no doubt. 


it could hold, would gently and gradually pass | 


weight, into the duct, without disturbing the earth | 
above it. 


| smartweed. 


| on such examination would be far more reliable 


ment of myrrh, camphor gum and alcohol. In 
about five days the leg began to swell. I then ap- 
plied a strong liquor, quite hot, of wormwood and 
It is not as sore nor swelled so much. 
But what to do for that cord, I don’t know. 
Justin 8S. Montacve. 

Woodstock, Vt., July 12, 1870. 

ReMARKs.—We doubt whether anything can be 
done directly for the cord, further than by aiding 
nature in its efforts to outgrow the wound. We 
should advise you to get Dr. Boynton or some 
other physician to examine the ox. Advice based 


than any that we can give from a mere description. 
Flies, dirt, &c., should be kept from the wound, 
and perhaps the wormwood and smartweed wash 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—To destroy burdocks and other troublesome 
plants, the Rural New Yorker says, cut close to 
the ground with a sharp hoe, and apply a few drops 
of kerosene. The plant so treated will never “put 
in appearance” again. 

—In laying stone wall on sandy land, you can 
begin to lay the stones at the surface, says the 
Maine Farmer ; but if it is clayey, you will have 
to dig and fill in cobble stones to lay your largest 
stones upon, if you wish to have them stand, so 
as to give your grandson no trouble. 

—It is very common for a certain class of agri- 
cultural writers to charge farmers with being be- 
hind the times, and loth to adopt modern improve 
ments, &c. But Forney’s Weekly Press says un- 
willingness to adopt new implements cannot be 
charged to farmers generally. It thinks no class 
has been more ready to adopt every useful imple- 
ment, and cites the change from the implements 
used twenty years ago, in proof of this statement. 

—From what Horace Greeley “knows of farm- 
ing’’ he assumes that the Pine Barrens of New 
Jersey may be ploughed up and by the applica-" 
tion of marl, swamp muck, oyster shell lime, and 
bone flour, be made to produce “fully sixty bush- 
els of corn, thirty of wheat and not less than three 
tons of hay per acre.” Can any body wonder 
that ‘book farming” is unpopular ? 


—At a trial of mowing machines, on the farm of 
Robert F. Williams, Hampton, N. H., June 24th, 
the Granite, Clipper, Buckeye, Wood, Kniffin and 
Advance were entered for competition. Charles 
N. Healey, of Stratham, Stephen Brown, of Ken- 
sington, and David A. Page of North Hampton, 
were judges. The Kniffin was broken in some 
minor part in moving from the car, so that no sat- 
isfactory test of its merits could be had. The 
first, second and third preferences of the judges 
were awarded to machines in the order in which 
they are named above, with a favorable word for 
the Wood. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer, 
CHEESE FACTORIES. 


I note Mr. H. M. Fales’ inquiry about 
Cheese Factories, in your last, and your 
editorial comments on the same. Mr. L. N. 
Brown of New London, Oneida County, 
N. Y., will cheerfully answer the specific in- 
quiry of Mr. Fales, and Icannot at this mo- 
ment think of another whose experience so 
well qualifies him for that duty. ile has been 
an extensive manufacturer, is a dealer in sup- 
— and has superintended the erection of a 
arge number of factories, nearly one hun- 
dred,—the past season. 

A large fund of valuable information may 
be found in the ‘Transactions of the Ver- 
mont Daitymen’s Association” recently is- 
sued. It is furnished free to members; and 
persons paying their membership for next 
year previous to the annual meeting in Octo- 
ber, can have this year’s volume free. Terms | 
of membership $2, per annum. Life mem-| 
bership $5. Secretary's address, Georgia, | 


Vt 





Now aword in regard to your comments. | 
The time was when it was believed that a 
large number of cows was necessary to make | 
the factory system profitable, and milk was 
hauled several miles to some of the earlier es- | 





is about as good as any that can be used. Of late 
carbolic soap is recommended for this purpose. 
Your efforts should be directed to assist nature in 
her efforts to heal the wound, rather than to find 
any infallible “cure.” 





IRISH! FARMERS.—YANKEEF EXODUS. 


An Irish correspondent stated some weeks since 
in the FarMeR that his countrymen are supersed- 
ing Yankees on our New England farms. This 
fact is very noticeable in this region, which has a 
good reputation for grazing and mowing lands, 
DUC Bb bbs termes wwe Vee - -rwewe © ovens 
years, until he has acquired five hundred or a 
thousand dollars, which he invests as part pay- 
ment for a small, snug farm and stock, and before 
long it is paid for. The exceptions are rare in 
which this class do not make thrifty, provident, 
and honest men,—good citizens who are really a 
great accession to the community. They rear 
large families—the great prevailing sin of the 
‘murder of the innocents” is to a great degree un- 
known among them, and they are well instructed 
in the great principles of freedom. As your cor- 
respondent, above alluded to, did not assign the 
causes why many of our young men leave the 


| dwellings are made cheerful by its presence on | Water freely and will be much more permanent farm, it may not be amiss in this connection to 


briefly state them as they occur to the mind of the 
writer. Many are dissatisfied with the quiet hum- 
drum life of the farm, a feeling too often engen- 


| best, to form a duct of six,eight or more inches of | gered, we apprehend, from the cheap, sensational 


Others are tired 
and sick of the many hours of farm labor required ; 
of the utter lack of improvement everywhere visi- 


kept clean and | duct or the square culvert, then put on shavings | }16 the scraggy walls and fences, &c.; while 


others, stimulated by a purer and higher ambi- 
tion, carve out a new destiny on the Western prai- 
rie, carrying New England thrift and enterprise 
with them, giving character and tone to the new 


| country. It is not impossible thatthe time is com- 


ing when the avenues of railway travel will open 
communication to that extent between the East 
and West, which shall make mechanical pursuits 
paramount here, and agricultural products the 
principal business there, just as we see in cities 
particular branches of business cluster in the same 
neighborhood. Cater Ruesser. 
Barre, Mass., July 4, 1870. 





FARMING IN ARKANSAS. 


The great natural resources of the Southwest are 
but comparatively little known and appreciated by 
our farmers in the Eastern and Middle States. 


| shavings or straw, and then the ditch filled with | That steady, industrious men of peacable disposi- 
| tions, who will mind their own business, might 


make pleasant homes and large fortunes in Arkan- 
The following remark 
from a correspondent, Mr. F. M. Motter, who 


| down through the pores of the soil by its own | writes from Sugar Loaf, Sebastian Co., Arkansas, 


seems to endorse my statement. 
“Why do not more enterprising Yankees come 
| out to this country ? The inhabitants are not cut- 


With regard to the course in which the drains|throats and murderers, as some sadly mistake 


should run, we think they should be up and down; 
that is, in the direction of the general slope. 
Drains put in the hard pan, between three and | 
four feet deep and twenty feet apart, will prob- | 
ably remain good for fifty years—perhaps a hun- 


dred—and, with judicious treatment in cultivating, | 





is we ° | valuable information from successful competitors. 
seen them in such profusion on the willow and | 


elm, that the limbs bent under their weight; 


: | Peck, Northampton, Secretary, and Delegate to 
and the long leafless branches, which they had| state Board; H. K. Starkweather, Treasurer; 
stripped aud deserted, gave sufficient proof of | J. H. Stebbins, Deerfield, A. T. Judd, So. Hadley 
the voracity of these caterpillars. The chry- | Falls, A. Wright, Northampton, J. Parsons, South- 


| Elnathan Graves, Williamsburg, President; A. P. | 


salis is of a dark brown color, with large | 
tawny spots around the pointed tubercles on, 
the back. The butterflies come forth in eleven 
or twelve days after the insects have entered | 
upon the chrysalis state, and this occurs in the | 


beginning of July. A second brood of cater- | 


pillars is produced in August, and they pass | , 


through all their changes before winter.” 





ampton, Executive Committee. 


Tue New Hampsiuine Stare Fain.—The Mir- 
ror and Farmer of Manchester, says the annual 
Fair in that State, this year, will be held under the 
auspices of the New England Society, by an 
arrangement made with the State Society, in this 
ity, on the first week in September, the 6th, 7th, 
| 8th and 9th days of the month. 


The only means which we have found of The local committees are George W. Riddle, 


destroying this caterpillar is by climbing | 
the tree and eutting off the twigs upon which | 


| Marshal. 


General Superintendent; M. V. B. Edgerly, Chief 
The President of the New England So- 
| ciety is Dr. G. B. Léring, and the Secretary, Hon. 


they are collected, and then crushing them | panic! Needham. 


under foot. 
many of them to render this operation an 
an agreeable one. Will some one try car- 
boline, ora shock of lightning that can be sent 
broadcast among them, and tell us how to 
apply it. 

We certainly have a busy time of it in these 
parts, in checking the inroads of our visitors 
from going too far. We have here the parse- 
ley caterpillars, the pea-weavil, the plant-lice, 
pear, peach, apple, and locust borers, the 
June moth that riddles the apples, the curcu- 
lio who destroys the plums, skippers, jumpers 
and joint-worms, gad-flies, dor-bugs, and 
drop-worms, saw-flies and fire beetles, squash- 
bugs, bee-moths, frog-hoppers, pear slugs, 
gnats and musquitoes, to say nothing of the 
millions of bark-lice which attack the fruit 
trees, and as many more which prey upon the 
domestic animals ! 

No wonder that we are an industrious people. 


But then there is altogether too | 


The General Superintendent is already at work, 
vigorously preparing for the occasion, and we are 
assured that the fullest arrangements will be 
made. 


BUREAU or Statistics.—We receive regularly 
a monthly report from the Treasury Department, 
giving imports, exports, and a great mass of facts 
relating to trade, commerce, revenue, &c., &c., the 
collation of which is superintended by E. Young, 
Esq. 

And now we have a pamphlet of seventy-five 
pages of clean figures, without note or comment, 
prepared by Mr. Young, showing how much all 
sorts of mechanics, manufacturers and laborers 
receive by the week or day, how much it costs to 
build a house, board out, to clothe and feed a 
family, &c., &c. These tables were arranged for 
the late Commissioner Wells’ Report, in which he 
assumed responsibilities that belong to Congress. 
Figures don’t lie, but may they not bewilder and 
confuse ? 


Live Srock JounNAL.—We have received the 


It is something like the old Roman mode of| first and second numbers of a monthly publica- 


punishing a criminal, who was placed in a cis- 
tern into which water was continually flowing. 
He could pump it out, keep bis head above 
water and live. So can we, by the aid of sci- 
ence, carbolic soap and white hellebore, keep 
the wolf from the door! 

What will come next? Who can tell? 
Do inform us at once, and tell us how many 
heads and legs and harpocns the critter car- 


ries, and whether he can be captured or de- 
molished by anything less than a mortar or a 


‘swamp angel.” 





tion entitled Live Stock Journal, for the Farm, the 
Turf, the Dairy and the Poultry Yard. Henry C. 
Springer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. $1.50 a year. 
This is the third Stock Journal on our exchange 
list. The American Stock Journal, Parkesburg, 
Pa.,—a sort of advertising circular of the propri- 
etor, and the Western Stock Journal, Omaha, Neb. 
The “Live Stock Journal” makes a good appear- 
ance, and if its conductors understand the wants 
and interests of stock growers there is room and 
work enough for the new enterprise. 





OnuEans County, V1.—The premium list of the 
Fair and cattle Show of the Agricultural Society 
to be held at Barton, September 13 and 14, is 


—It pays well to clip over pasture land with a] issued in good season, and offers an attractive bill 
scythe at coarse places left by the cattle, and cart| of fare. M. M. Kelsey, Derby, President; J. B. 


and stack near stables for bedding. 





Wheelock, Coventry, and Amasa Paine, Lowell, 





the field will produce double the value in crops | 
than if it remained undrained. | 
| A considerable portion of the expense of drain- 
| ing is repaid by the increased value of that portion 

| of the soil which is trenched. When a field is | 
| treated alike in all its parts, with manure and pul- 

verization, the lines of the drains will show double 
the crops that are produced on other portions of | 
the field. This is the result of a fine root bed, 

giving the roots ample room for extending them- 

selves and finding the food they need. Thus you 

have our say in relation to your drains. Prob- 

ably we could have written more intelligently were 

we better acquainted with your land and its sur- 

roundings. In closing, we must put in our claim 

for the fulfilment of your implid promise about 
answering questions that are asked in the Far- 
meR. We have no doubt of your ability to do so. 
Why should you not do it then? The idea that 
ministers, lawyers, &c., should do the talking and 
writing for farmers is all wrong, as is also that 
other notion that by writing anything to be printed, 

a common farmer is liable to be laughed at for 
trying to be smarter, wiser or more learned than 
his neighbors. Why shouldn't farmers talk and 
write about farming ? 


WHEAT OR RYE FOR GREEN FODDER. 
I have reserved a piece of ground on which I 
intended to raise a crop of winter rye, to cut 
green, for milch cow feed inspring. Now I would 
like to inquire what kind of a substitute winter 
wheat would be? 

The soil is so 1ich that it would produce heavy 
straw, but the grain would be light, and the straw 
lodge, if not early cut. 

I believe it is usually the case that the richer 
the grain, the richer the stalk, from whose juices 
the former obtains much of its material. 

Thus, sweet corn fodder is sweeter, better, and 
more nutritious than any other. 

If there be no particular objection, I shall 
sow the piece with some of both rye and wheat, 
putting in very early. I have a piece of my own 
now, looking finely, with plump heads of ripening 


grain. Joun. 

Franklin, Mass., July 1, 1870. 

RemMARks.—We have never fed wheat straw ina 
green state to cattle, and cannot, therefore, speak 
from actual experience. No reason occurs to us 
why winter wheat would not be a good substitute 
for rye. The sowing of both wheat and rye will 
be an experiment worth trying. Let us know 
the result. 





YOUNG TURKEYS DYING. 

I wish to inquire the cause of the death of young 
turkeys. They live and are smart until about six 
weeks old, when they d and die. At first I 
thought it might be lice, but conclude it is not. 1 
have given them everything I could think of, but 
to no purpose. If you or any of the poultry men 
can tell the cause and remedy you will confer a 
favor on a reader, 1.0. 

South Berwick, Me., July 11, 1870. 


RemaRks.—Will our correspondent, “A Far- 
mer’s Wife,” of Hyde Park, Vt., reply to the fore- 
going inquiry, as many other turkey raisers are 
every year troubled in a manner similar to that 
described by “J, G.” The cause, we have little 





lthem to be. There is a fortune here for the indus- 

trious working man, no matter where he hails 
|from. I am a Northern man and a farmer, have 
been here thirteen years, and the longer I stay the 
better I like the country. 

Wages range from fifteen to eighteen dollars 
per month. Good land can be bought for from 
five to seven dollars per acre, within twenty miles 
of the city of Fort Smith. In less than one year 
we will have a railroad to Memphis. One good 
man who understands farming and gardening can 
get good wages and steady employment by ad- 
dressing me at this place. But we don’t want 
any politicians here. All parties unite in barying 
the hatchet, and all are quiet and peaceable.” 

Marblehead, Mass., June 27, 1870. H. C. 





HAY AND HAYING IN WESTERN VERMONT. 


The hay crop in many places in western Ver- 
mont is very light this year. Last year it was so 
heavy, that one team and machine would mow for 
two teams to draw, while this year one ox team 
can draw what two smart horse teams with two 
mowing machines can mow. Some men have at- 
tempted to lay down rules for cutting, curing and 
storing hay. My rule is to cut, cure, and stow 
away as fust as possible when the weather is good 
and the hay in proper condition for harvesting. 
This year the days are all good hay days. I have 
the horse rake (the old wooden revolver, the best 
hay rake ever invented,) follow the mowing ma- 
chines after the dew is off in the morning (but sel- 
dom we have any this season,) draw the hay into 
the barn green, put in a layer of hay, salt it a lit- 
tle, and then *pat on a layer of oat straw that I 
stored away last season in good order. I have 
filled two bays in a barn 52 by 36 feet to the great 
beams, and I trust my hay will come out bright 
next winter. 
ONE WORD RESVECTING LABOR, 

The Chinese question is being agitated by poli- 
ticians, by the friends of humanity and by the 

roducing classes. You have not the space to al- 
ow me, neither have I the time or talent, to dis- 
cuss this question in its broadest sense. I want to 
see no class of men introduced into this great Re- 

ublic as staves, cither apprenticed, or otherwise, 
put would let all come as freemen to better their 
condition. One thing is true, we cannot continue 
to produce for the consumer in New England and 
pay the present prices of labor. The producers 
must have their hands strengthened or consumers 
may expect to face starvation. J.N.Smiru. 

West Addison, Vt., July 12, 1870. 





CROPS IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


Farmers are making slow progress in haying on 
account of lowery weather and scarcity of farm 
help. The hay crop is fall an average one, nearly 
half of which remains uncut, and is already over 
ripe. Winter rye is ready to harvest. Spring 
grain looks finely. Tobacco, the staple crop here, 
stands well upon the ground, and is making a vig- 
orous growth. Onions, of which there are about 
twenty-five acres in town, are not growing very 
rapidly for July, still they are stocky and promise 
a faircrop. Fruit prospectsremain good. Recent 
sales of tobacco have been made as follows :— 
Wrappers, 25 cents per pound; seconds, 10 cents 
per pound; fillers, 5 cents per pound, or an aver- 
age about 20 cents per pound. L. P. W. 

Sunderland, Mass., July 12, 1870. 





BUTTER MAKING AND PIG GROWING. 


I would like to inquire through the Farmer, of 
some good butter maker, if it is best to wash but- 
ter, when it comes very hard and can be worked 
without the use of water, so as to get all the but- 
termilk out before putting the salt in, and if best 
to finish it that day, or let it stand till the next; 
also, whether small pigs will do best on thick or 
thin food. Cc. M. 

Island Falls, Me., June, 1870. 








—One hundred thousand pounds of cheese are 
sometimes shipped from the little depot at Wel- 





doubt, is in the nature of theturkey. Mr. Bement, 


lington, Lorain County, Ohio, in one day. 


| whether it is not better economy to run a fac- 
| tory for 100 cows than to haul the milk more | 
than amile and a half. 


| American character, that of all adopting the | 


| up the animal system and butter will not; but | 
butter has so large a place in our system of | 


tablishments, but it was soon found that there | 
are more elements of expense than was at first 

recognized, and not the least of these is get- | 
ting the milk tothe factories. Asa result, | 
smaller establishments are becoming more 

popular, and in the old districts, factories for | 
200 cows are becoming more common than! 
for more; indeed, several of the large estab- | 
lishments have adopted the system of making 
up their cheese in branch factories and haul- 
ing them together to the main house for curin 

—> oeeetee sonpese nd Ones 8 MEE 

more numerous than formerly and persons 
may be employed to runa small factory at 
more reasonable rates, and it is questionable 





| 
} 


But there is still another view to be taken 
of this subject. The universal trait of the 
. | 
same specialty at a time, which has so often 
brought our farming population to grief, is to| 
be guarded against. It is true that there is a | 
large increase in the consumption of cheese, 
and we hope to see it go on, believing it to be 
one of the most desirable articles of food for 
most persons ; yet the increase in the consump- | 
tion of butter more than keeps pace with it, | 
and it will bea long time before cheese will) 
come to be considered the absolute necessity | 
that butter is. Cheese will sustain and build | 


. . a 1 
cooking and eating that very few persons stop | 


to ask about the absolute economy of using 1t| 


| as compared with cheese or anything else. It) 


does not follow because a party has invested | 
his money in a cheese factory that he is} 
obliged to make cheese when he can make | 
butter more profitably; but a cheese factory | 
that has cost some $4000, standing idle is a} 
sort of an eye-sore in a neighborhood, and we | 
happen to know of some such even now; and, 
_ although we make no pretensions to prophetic | 
| visions, we venture the prophecy that there | 
| will be more such, unless they are so recon-| 
| structed as to fit them for making butter. 
| Were we situated just as Mr. Fales and his | 
neighbors are, we would, without delay, erect | 
|a butter factory, and make such an article as 
| would enable us to command the very top fig- 
ures in Boston Market. With such market 
facilities as they can command and a well es- 
tablished reputation, which they can soon ac- 
| quire, for making the very best article, they 
|may depend upon much better returns than 
from cheese. 

If it is deemed desirable to work up the 
skimmed milk instead of feeding it to pigs, 
they may rely on finding a ready sale for 
‘‘skimmed cheese” at remunerative rates, al- 
though of course at not quite the full price of 
whole-milk cheese. More information on the 
subject of butter factories may be found in 
|the Vermont Transactions, heretofore alluded 
| to, than in any other publication extant. 

O. S. Buss, 
Georgia, ie July 12, 1870. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MOWING, AND THINGS. 


Since a portion of the grass must ever be 
cut with the hand-scythe, I will give such in- 
structions as have been found to be valuable 
by one born sometime during the last century, 
and who can still grind, whet and swing a 
scythe to a charm. 

Ix GrixpinG, bring the scythe as near to 
an edge as possible, but be careful not to 
turn the edge, for this not only wears the 
scythe rapidly, but renders it impossible to se- 
cure a firstrate edge until another grinding. 

WuertinG.—Do not strike, nor bear on 
hard, for in that way you wil! draw the end of 
the whetstone directly across the edge, and 
wear a notch in the stone where it strikes the 
scythe. I can always tell whether a mower 
keeps his scythe in good order, by looking at 
his whetstone. Whet only suflicient to bring 
a keen edge, which must be determined by 
frequently feeling with the fingers. The whet- 
stone should be of fine, sharp grit, and one 
that will not glaze; kept in good shape by 
frequent grinding. The Talcose stone is first- 
rate for an occasional whetting. 

Hanarne.—For my own stature, which is 
five feet eight inches, I find that two feet six 
inches from the heel to the lower thole, just 
right, and the tholes should be eighteen inches 
apart. For smooth land, the scythe should be 
three feet nine inches; shorter for lodged clo- 
ver and rough ground. ‘The point should be 
set three feet five inches from the upper thole. 
A long scythe, with the point brought pretty 
well in, strikes the grass with more of a draw- 
ing cut, and consequently cuts it off easier. 
Let the point of the scythe be twisted down a 
little ; this will tend to make it hug the ground 
better than it will when the heel hangs equally 
low. 

Tue Mowrr.—A tall man, other things 
equal, has an advantage in mowing, as height 

ives him power in the swing of the body. 
Pet him straighten up at every clip, carry his 
right foot a little forward of the other, with 
the feet well spread apart, and shod with shoes 
without heels, to prevent sore toes; or, what 
is better, if he can, go barefoot. Do not mow 
much before breakfast, and be careful and not 
get waterlogged in a hotday. Milk porridge, 
hot or cold, is excellent to lean upon; so is 


one-third water and sweetened with sugar; 
avoid molasses and water. 
’ Tux Curr.—In carrying back the scythe, 








| desirable kind of pride—a pride that keeps a 


raise it well above the ground, dropping it in| until they are sere and yellow. 
flat when the middle is just parallel with the 


THE EIDER DUCK 


Among the Sea Ducks that visit 
the bays and inlets of the New Eng- 
land coast during the fall and win- 
ter months, the Eider is distinguished 
for the remarkable softness of its 
down and the beauty of its plumage. 
They breed in Labrador and are sel- 
dom seen south of New York. Mr. 
Samuels, in his book on the Birds 
of New England, says the prevail- 
ing color is white, the under surface / 
and sides of body, hinder part of 
back, rump and tail black; wings 
white on both surfaces, except the 
quills, which are black. The nest 
is placed on the ground, under a 
bush or tuft of grass, and is lined by a thick 
layer of down which the female plucks from 
her breast. The down of a nest, though 
bulky enough to fill a hat, rarely weighs more 
than an ounce. They fly rapidly and gener- | 





= : 
body, and with a gentle sway of the body 

carry the clip, raising the heel of the scythe | 
as it passes the centre, and turn the point un- | 
der the swath, bringing it well back. In 

mowing, the breathing keeps tally with the 

clipping, and therefore let your motion be 

slow, so as not to interfere with your natural | 
breathing. This is very important. 

Orentnc Hay.—The practice of many to | 
wait until the dew is off and the ground | 
warmed, is erroneous. By opening as soon | 
as the sun is fairly shining, the hay, by the | 
time the dew is off, will be well warmed on 
the top; turn it over then and you will see 
nothing of dew underneath, and will have | 
gained from one to two hours start in the dry- | 
ing, by early opening. 

TUMBLING aND PrreumG.—It pays well, | 
in time and ease, to tumble the hay well. Koll 
it compact, and in no larger rolls than can be 
easily lifted with the fork. Do not drive too 
near the heap; leave room so that you can 
stand directly between the load and the hay ; 
then, instead of fussing around, gathering 
scatterings and fixing things, place the fork 
on the top, a foot beyond what was the centre 
of the windrow, and press it to the ground, | 
then you will lift in the best shape for both 
pitcher and loader. For the second fork full, 
strike right for the other half of the tumble, 
leaving the scatterings untouched for the third 
fork full. Though this is the easiest and the 
quickest way to load a tumble of hay, not one 
pitcher in fifty will thus ‘‘pitch in’’ without 
fussing around to get the scatterings at each 
fork full; when, if these are all left for the 
last, they are generally gathered by one fork 
full and in less time than is occupied at each 
half of the tumble. Prunxeuas Frevp. 

East Charlemont, Mass., July 9, 1870. 








For the New 


FLOWER GARDENING FOR AUGUST. 


“By the breath of flowers 

Thon callest usfrom city thronge and cares 
Back to the woods, the birds, the mountal: 
That sire of Thee. And Thou biidest 

The lilies of the fleld with placid emile 
Reprove man’s feverish strivings, and infuse 
Through bis own soul a more unworldly life, 
With their soft holy breath.” 


England Farmer, 


1 streams 


We trust that many of our readers will this | 
month reap the reward of all their labors, in| 
the sweet fragrance and brilliant colors ot 
tlowers which their own hands have planted | 
and cultivated. Gray, the poet, was also a 
skilful gardener and naturalist, and he ob- 
serves that the chief enjoyment of life exists 
in ‘having always something going forward.” 
‘*Happy are they,” he says, ‘‘who can create a 
rose tree or erect a honeysuckle.’ It is the 
daily growth of each plant and flower which 
amateur gardener; the fragrance and beauty 
of the ‘‘bright consummate flower” form the 
crowning gratification. There is a pleasing 
pride in walking out in the morning with a 
flower of one’s own raising, sparkling in the 
button-hole. It mentally elongates a man’s 
vertical longitude, and is a most honest and | 


man from saloons andethe destruction which 
walketh in the darkness. The creation of a 
beautiful object is certainly a great fact to be 
justly and honestly proud of, and the lowest 
intellect can produce flowers which even Solo- 
mon in all his glory could not eclipse! The 
love of flowers seems a naturally implanted 
passion, without any alloy or debasing motive. 
We cherish them in youth, and the love of 
them is not lost when age has whitened the 
hair and palsied the hand. Summer flowers 
are harbingers of good will, and we love to} 
distribute them with lavish hands, to both | 
young and old,—delighted to delight others 
with the harvest of beauty our grounds con- 
tain. There is constant occupation in ama- 
teur gardening. Nothing looks more unseemly 
and slovenly than weeds and untrained plants. 

Tall, growing plants must be carefully 
trained to stakes, which should be straight and 
strong enough to support the plants. Much 
taste and judgment can be exercised in staking 
plants effectively. The stake should always 
be put at the back of the plant, so as to be 
concealed by its foliage, but in some instances 
where the plant has several stems, the stake 
should be placed in the middle, and the stems 











jtied round it, not ina bunch, as we often see 
lthem, but each stem tied separately to the 


stake, taking care to arrange them gracefully, 


| and allowing the leaves and flowers to hang in 


their natural position. Verbenas, if planted 
in mixed borders or small gardens, should be 
tied up, giving a stake for each shoot, and 
training them in the shape of a fan. When 
the plant is in full growth and flower, the out- 
spread shoots will produce a fine eflect. 

Mignonette can be sown in pots, at this sea- 
son, for winter blooming, and can be kept in 
bloom throughout the year. The soil should 
be light, sandy, not rich, otherwise it grows too 
rank, and loses, in a degree, its delicious odor, 
| which constitutes its charm. If old stalks are 
cut off before the seed pods form, new  blos- 
soms will put forth, and the blossoming con- 
tinued for a long time. _ : 

A correspondent inquires ‘‘how to raise a 
Mignonette tree.” It takes two years to pro- 
duce a fine specimen. The seed must be 
planted in a five or six inch pot, with a goodly 
mixture of sand in the soil. Plant three or 
four seeds, lest one should not germinate ; but 
do not allow but one to grow. As soon as a 
lateral or side shoot appears, nip it off, and 
throw the whole strength of the plant into the 
main shoot. Continue this process for a year, 
not allowing any buds to form, and tying the 
main branch to a stake. When the plant is 
six to eight inches high, the side shoots may 
be allowed to grow, and the tree formed in 
a graceful shape. It is well to allow the 
branches to grow in a fan shape. The soil 
may be enriched once a month with guano 
water, or weak manure water, and the blos- 
soms will form thickly and continue in bloom 
all the season, making a most beautiful plant 
for a ‘Window Garden.” Mignonette does 
not require much sun-light, but loves the 
shade. A stiff piece of copper wire makes 
the best stake for a ‘‘tree,”’ and it must be 
tied to it when the plant is two inches high, 
tying it loosely, with a worsted thread. In 
pinching off the side shoots, the leaves nearest 
the stem must be left, as a plant breathes 
through them—they are its lungs. When the 
pot is full of roots, shift it to one a size larger. 
The side shoots must occasionally have their 
ends pinched off, to force them to form a 
bushy bead of ten or twelve inches in diame- 


a “tree” of delicious fragrance, which will 
perfume a large room. By pruning the 
‘trees and shfting into larger pots, as they 
require it, these plants will last several years. 

‘fulips and Hyacinth roots should be taken 
up in this month. Many growers of these 
flowers allow them to remain in the same 
place three years, but it is much better to take 
them up every summer, when their leaves are 
quite decayed, but not before, and keep them 
until the last of October in a dormant state. 
They are usually propagated by offsets, which 
should be removed from the parent bulb at the 
time they are taken from the ground. They 
can be raised from seed, but as they will not 
flower for seven or eight years, this mode 
of culture is employed only by rich amateurs 
and florists for the purpose of obtaining new 
varieties. Bulbs are storehouses of prepared 
pulp, laid up by the plant for its use the fol- 
owing summer, so the larger and fuller the 
bulb is, the more beautiful will be its flower. 


butter-milk and bonnyclabber, reduced with|the seed exhausts in a degree the strength of 
rene . the bulb, and as the leaves have their work to| value of the land was enhancec 


do in preparing the bulb for the next season, 











ally near the water, and are expert divers and 
remain along time under water. They are 
shy and difficult to kill. The flesh of the 
young and females is said to be well flavored, 
but that of the males is tough and fishy. 


shade to dry, and when somewhat hardened, 
separate the large ones from the offsets and 
put into separate bags or boxes. In the au- 
tumn plant the latter by themselves in any 
sunny part of the garden, and if they attempt 
to flower the next season, pick off the bud, so 
as to give its strength to the bulb. The next 
year they will flower finely. Hyacinths begin 
to decay almost before the bulb has become 
fully matured. Therefore it is well to assist 
nature a little, so when the plants are taken 
up they should be laid in ridges, with the 
bulbs covered with earth, and the leaves and 
stem left exposed to the air. Thus treated, 
the leaves speedily decay, and the bulbs attain 
their full growth; then they should be left to 
harden a day or two in the shade, and after- 
wards packed away in sand until late in the 
season. 

Fritillarias, Crown Imperials, Narcissuses, 
Jonquils, and other bulbous plants, after flow- 
ering, may be taken up for the purpose of 
separating the offsets. Frittillarias will not 


| bear to be kept out of the ground any length 


of time, and therefore should be planted again 
immediately. Indeed, with the exception of 
tulips and hyacinths, the dormant periods of 
bulbs are so little known, and differ so widely, 
that it is best to err on the safe side, taking 
as a general rule that weak bulbs should not 
be kept out of the ground more than a few 
days—stronger ones about a month. 

The Begonia Discolor is a very ornamental 
variegated-leaved plant, and as it requires to be 
kept in a dormant state throughout the win- 
ter, it takes up no room among our house 
plants. It is commonly called ‘‘Blood-leaf,” 
from the rich crimson veinings of its leaves. 
As soon as its stem and leaves decay, it should 
have no more water that season, and be 
put away in a dry cupboard, cellar, or any 
place where it will be kept from damp and 
frost. Early in the ensuing spring it must be 
taken from its winter quarters, and repotted 
in sich, loamy soil; after which it should be 
liberally watered through the summer, and 
have all the sunshine that it can drink in until 
the decay of its leaves announces that it is 
ready to hybernate. It is a beautiful addition 
to the popular variegated plants for which we 
have quite a ‘‘mania.” Yearly they increase 
in gorgeous beauty, and their insignificant 
tlowers are of no consequence excepting in the 
propagation of the plant. Yet some of the 
golden-margined geraniums possess very bril- 
liant, handsomely shaped flowers. ‘Golden 
Pheasant,” now in bloom in our garden, has as 
handsome a blossom as ‘‘Gen. Grant,”’—its 
color is as vivid a scarlet, its shape as elegant, 
but the truss of flowers is not as large. Next 
month is the season to start cuttings from our 
taxgzite Geraniums for flowerine the egsyine 





For the New England Farmer, 


NECESSITY OF DRYING GRASS IN 
MAKING HAY. 

I have been a constant reader of your pa- 
per for more than three years, and find many 
valuable things, and some humbugs. I never 
before wrote a sentence for a paper in my 
life, and may never do it again; but it being 
a rainy day so I cannot work at haying, I have 
been looking over your last week's issue. I 
see the discussion is still going on about the 
proper time to cut hay, and how to cure it. I 
thought it had been discussed so much and 
tried so often that most farmers had become 
convinced that grass put in the barn would not 
make good hay. 

One man says the secret is in storing it solid 
inthe mow. Now I will give you a little of 
my experience in cutting hay. This is the fif- 
tieth year that I have cut hay, and the forty- 
eighth that I have had a stock of cattle to take 
care of. I have found it very important to 
have hay got in the best possible order. The 
best hay that can be got for cows in milk, for 
calves or almost any stock that has no proven- 
der, is that cut and cured as my grandmother 
did her herbs. This however can be done 
only where there is little hay and much barn 
room. Cut before it is in full blossom, after 
the dew is off, on a bright day; spread thin 
in an airy place, and turn each day until thor- 
ougbly dry. 

As to the secret of solid packing. I have 
cut and stacked large gmounts of hay that 
could not be got to the barn until sledding. I 
have made stacks all the way from five to 
thirty hundred pounds in a stack, and have 
found that hay in a five or ten hundred pound 
stack will save well when it is so green that it 
would spoil in a thirty hundred pound stack. 
Just so in the barn. Hay put ona scaffold and 
not trodden will save when so green that if put 


firing) at more than paysthe scientific ‘‘hedg- 
er and ditcher.” The writer of this article 
had the hedges around twenty-three fields cut 
one winter, the former tenants having ne- 
glected to have them cut and laid for many 
years; and this was done by an agreement in 
writing with several hedgers and ditchers, who 
agreed to cut and lay the hedges properly and 
clean out the ditches, for the wood which 
would be left after they had wattled cufficient 
in to remain strong enough to keep stock from 
rambling, and they did well by the job and 
made good work; while the mud, &c., thrown 
out of the ditches, after sufficient had been 
thrown on the banks among the roots of the 
hawthorn stumps to make them the better, 
was hauled and mixed up with gas lime and 
other heavy matter, making compost enough 
to dress heavily more than 100 acres of the 
greensward. These hawthorn hedges are 
good fences, when kept cropped off with 
shears or hooks annually, around arable land, 
and they are splendid fences around perma- 
nent grass fields, when ‘‘cut and laid” every 
ten years; and when they are about from 
eight to fourteen feet high, there is nothing 
shelters a country like them, 

The dairying districts, the grazing and the 
ploughed portions of the country, are all, but 
ina very few cases, fenced with the hardy 
hawthorn. On light hilly tracts of land, such 
as the Cotswold Hills, &c., there are stone 
walls, because the subsoil is not favorable for 
making good hedges. 





USELESSNESS OF AG’L MACHINES. 
When all disputed questions are settled; 
when every man agrees perfectly with every 
other man in everything; when variety is no 
longer the spice of life, what a spiceless, flat dish 
agricultural and every other ‘life’ will be! 
And yet some people condemn agricultural 
papers, and all scientific investigations, be- 
cause every question is not settled, every 
doubt removed, all variety merged into a dead 
certainty, and somebody authorized to say to 
every other body, ‘‘This is the way, walk ye 
in it.”” These reflections were suggested by 
reading an article in the St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Times on the proper time and best manner of 
curing hay, which closes with the following 
hit at modern hay-making machinery. 


Farmers have been shamefully defrauded by 
venders of machinery for haying. Much of 
it is worthless; to a small farmer, all of it. 
There are none but those who farm upon an 
extended scale, that can afford a mowing ma- 
| chine. On large fields, it is true, they work 
well with such as know how to use them, but 
| even here where men depend upon hired help, 

they are of little or no value. 

As much hay can be cut down in the fore- 
| noon as can be raked and carted in the after- 
}noon; but they argue that men allowed to 
| shirk and rest in the forenoon will take hold 
| sharp in the afternoon. I can’t see it. I 
| have tried both ways, and my experience is 
that work can never be satisfactorily accom- 

lished unless everything connected with it 
— the impress of business, live, energetic 
business. A man that is lazy in the forenoon 
will be lazy in the afternoon. Again the ma- 
chine mows too much, and hay is left in every 
conceivable shape at night. Men that finish 
haying early always leave things in a tidy state 
at night, if the weather looks ever so fine. It 
costs $125 every three years for a machine 
and the interest on it. It takes hay and grain 
to keep a pair of horses in the barn, and the 
worst of it is—and we can cite numerous in- 
| stances—men that would have their hay out of 
the way in three week's time by the old 
method, are four and five by the new. 
| Horse rakes and tedders are only worse 
| FRB IAL Uae hIDWa-chiyis,' bead Hob” dt 
| all its natural fragrance, everything that 
| makes it pleasant and agreeable to the nos- 
| trils and stomach of the dumb beast. It is 
trodden into the earth, broken, bruised, dusty, 
dirty and commingled with every species of 
filth imaginable. The only real argument in 
favor of any of these implements is, they tend 
to clean our fields. I know nothing of horse- 
forks. Don't want too. 








THE DAM’S RELATIONS WITH DIF- 
FERENT SIRES. 


A notion in regard to the effects of a first 
impregnation of domestic animals has been 
promulgated, mostly [ think by English theo 
rists, in which it has been gravely announced 
that a blood mare or heifer first impregnated 
by a scrub, is forever thereafter rendered im- 
pure or no better than a grade; that no off- 
spring from them, however pure the subse- 
quent sire, is to be relied on as pure. 

In America we have an unanswerable dem- 
onstration of the utter fallacy and falsehood 
ofany such theory, in the fact that the mule 
breeders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missou- 
ri, Kentucky and Tennessee, where the great 
bulk of the supply is bred, breed their mares 
indiscriminately to jacks and horses, changing 
them first to one and then the other as the 
market demand for either horses or mules 
may dictate; in thousands of instances taking 
the first foal from a jack, and following im- 
mediately by a horse. This system is an- 
nually practiced in the regions I have named, 
is there carried out this very year, and has 
been in full practice for the last fifty years in 
nearly every township in all those States; yet 
we have the very first practical breeder to re- 

yort to the agricultural press that any mare 
as been damaged in the least, in her availi- 
bility to breed perfect colts from a horse. 

I can establish, by legal testimony, in any 
court of law, thata mare in Kentucky has 


in a bay and trodden solid it would spoil. In 
a bay where hay is injured by heating, that 
where the man stands most that mows away, 
will be most injured. 

Two years ago I put into a bay 24x17 feet, 
some eight tons of hay that was cut when in 
fall bloom, with a machine, after the dew was 
off; raked and put up before the dew fell at | 
night; opened the next day, turned and got | 
in in the afternoon. At the same time I had | 
about two tons that had had the sun only one 


produced twins at one birth—one a_ perfect 
mule, the other a perfect horse; and to de- 
scend to individual cases, my neighbor has 
this spring as fine a smooth, clean-limbed, 
evenly-colored, nicely-bred filly, as ever was 
foaled, from an old blood mare that has pro- 
duced 15 mules in 17 years’ breeding, without 
ever having been bred, except in the last in- 
stance, to ahorse. I have myself bred as 
many as ten colts in one season, from mares 
that had been used by myself exclusively in 


ter. When this is accomplished, you will have |. 


the plants should not be lifted from the ground | countr, 
Take up the | in Eng + sell f 
bulbs when the ground is dry, spread in the for themselves—the wood cut out, selling (for 


day, but as it looked like a storm, I put it on 
top of the other. As there was no storm, I 
immediately filled up the mow with well made 
hay—some sixteen tons in all. In September 
following, I pressed it, commencing on top, 
with the later cut hay. The bales weighed 
from 350 to 380 Ibs. each. When I came to 
the hay that was put in green, the bales went 
from 340 to 310, and the hay at the place 
where the person stood who mowed away, was 
turned to a very dark color and was matted 
together. When I came to the early cut and 
thoroughly cured hay, the bales went from 
380 to 410 pounds. No two days of July sun 
that ever shone in Maine would make hay so 
light as that put in so green as to go through 
a process of heating in the mow. ; 

To have good hay, it should be cut when in 
full bloom or before, and well made. For 
working horses or oxen that are fed freely on 
provender, the seed should be pretty well ma- 
tured, as early cut hay will make them too 
loose. : 

Let him who advocates putting grass into a 
mow, kill a fat hog in September, cut it up 
before the animal heat is out of it, pack it in 
a barrel without salt or brine, and head it up 
tightly, and if he can show good pork in 
March, I] may believe that grass will turn into 
hay packed solid and close in large masses. 

S. H. Farnswortn. 


China, Me., July 12, 1870. 





Selections, 


FENCES IN EUROPE. 
Americans who give us sketches of their 
travels in Europe, ofcven speak of farming see- 
tions in which there are few or no fences. 
But it appears from the following statement 
of a correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
that the absence of fences is far from universal : 
In some parts of Europe the live stock is 


cared for by “tenders” and dogs; but in 
England it is not so, as the ‘‘open-field” par- 


before the writer left that country; and, so 
far from any ‘‘open-field” system being de- 
sirable, in every instance where enclosures 
took place and hedges were planted in the 


For this reason the seed-pod should be picked | vales, or walls built on the hills, and the own- 
off when the plants have flowered, as maturing | ers had their ppoperty all within ‘‘ring fences 


ivi the tenants, there the 
and subdivided too for the pa oe 
-ost of apportioning and fencing. In no 
os in the world ie there such fences as 

d, and most of the living ones pay 





ishes in England were reduced to a very few 


mule breeding previously. 
In the early days in mule breeding in Ken- 

tucky and Virginia, the practice generally ob- 
|tained with the most careful breeders, of 

breeding even blood fillies for the first time 
to a jack, and the practice even now in Ken- 
| tucky, is very common, and it is a practice 
| worthy of attention. The foal of a jack is 
| generally smaller than from a horse, and bet- 
| ter adapted to the first breeding of a filly ; and 
a filly at two years old is as available in breed- 
inga mule as she would be at three years old 
from a horse, and to-day thousands of the 
best and most successful brood mares used for 
| colt breeding, were first bred to a jack and 
| produced a mule. 
Let the practical mule breeder in all the 
| country I have named, who has damaged his 
mares as horse breeders by breeding mules, 
speak out through your columns, giving his 
name and residence and the experience of his 
whole vicinity. I venture the prediction, Mr. 
Editor, that no such man can be found.—An- 
thony Killgore, in Country Gent. 





Bers anp Frurr Brossoms.—L. Gallup, 
in Western Pomologist says that **the facts of 
the case are, that instead of the bees injuring 
the fruit blossom or crop in any case whatever, 
they are an absolute assistance. So much so, 
that in the immediate vicinity of an apiary in 
some seasons, there will be an abundance of 
fruit, whereas in localities where no bees were 
kept, there was comparatively little. Bees 
are a great assistance in fertilizing blossoms 
that otherwise (or left to nature) would not 
become fertilized, and the clover or buck- 
wheat patch that produces the most honey, 
produces the most seed, invariably. The 
honey in the blossom, if not taken out by the 
bees and other insects, would be dried up by 
the sun or washed away with rain, conse- 
quently would be a dead loss ; but if we have 
bees to gather it, it is so much gain, not only 
to the owner of the bees, but to the fruit 
grower and the farmer.” 





Bioopy Mitx.—We had a cow that gave 
bloody milk. We gave her garget, and gave 
her saltpetere, and then had a piece of garget 
inserted as a rowel. No good came from all. 
We sent for the veterinary surgeon, Dr, Robert 
Wood, of Lowell. He said the cow was not 
gargety, and that the only trouble was that a 
ae blood-vessel in the teat had been broken 
by too hard pressure, and that if that teat was 
stripped daily, and the place of rupture given 
time to heal there would be no trouble. His 
advice was followed. In two weeks she was 
well, and has given no bloody milk since— 
for more than a year.—Mirrer and Farmer, 
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